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MENTAL TESTS 
IN INDUSTRY 


by 
J. CROSBY CHAPMAN 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


The experience of the Army in the 
mental testing of recruits has demon- 
strated the ready application which 
can be made of the same principles 
to the problems of personnel within 
factories and stores. In a large num- 
ber of cases factories and stores are 
practically prepared to train their 
own personnel; they do not look for 
skilled individuals but they do de- 
mand that those they employ have 
sufficient intelligence to meet the de- 
mands which will be put upon them 
at a later time. To take a specific 
problem:—many department stores 
and other organizations give to cer- 
tain sections of their employment 
force a preliminary training which 
may extend over short or long periods 
of terms. During this period, those 
who are being trained are making no 
return to the employer. It is always 
found that a certain proportion of 
those who enter for the training 
period are unable to benefit by the 
instruction, with the result that they 
have to be weeded out at some time 
during the process. Those who fall 
out during the course of the training 
are a dead loss to the firms involved. 
An analysis of the reasons for this 
elimination shows that in a prepon- 
derance of cases it is not due to any 
failure on the part of the employee to 
apply himself to the instruction 
given; it is not due to indifference or 
carelessness; it is due solely to the 
fact that he lacks the necessary men- 
tal caliber and equipment for the 
position for which he is being trained. 
Blame is not to be attached to the 
individual who fails, but rather to the 
firm for its hit and miss methods of 
selection. 

Is it not possible to el nainate the 
larger percentage of those who will 
drop out during the course of the 
training before they have taken up 
the time of the firm and become an 
expense and a liability? It is this 
Problem which the simplest form of 
mental test can solve. A short ex- 
consisting of not more 
than half an hour, which can be ‘given 
to large groups, would enable the 
employment manager to insure that 


(Continued on Page 9) 





IT COSTS A GIRL $14.05 A 
WEEK TO LIVE IN JERSEY 
Compiled by 
Miss ROMA NICKERSON 
Girl’s Counsellor, DuPont Company, 

Arlington, N 
Room, board and laundry — 

















Clothes 3.7 

Carfare .70 
Recreation 25 
Savings 1.00 
Doctor and Dentist bills... .25 
Contribution .10 


The amount for doctor and dentist 
bills is based on the cost of membership 
in an industrial mutual aid organiza- 
tion, which would take care of long 
illnesses, other than surgery. All ex- 
penses have been kept to a minimum. 











MAKING AMERICANS 


Employment and personnel work- 
ers have the best opportunity to teach 
the foreign-born and their descend- 
ants what America stands for, its 
ideals, form of government, customs, 
history and literature. There is no 
other force in the manufacturing 
plant that is, or should be, as close to 
the worker as these departments. It 
is therefore up to them to get busy. 

The result will be the elimination 
of inter-racial feeling and the making 
of a bigger, better and broader 
Americanism. Labor troubles will be 
reduced and violence, anarchy and 
civil strife will disappear. Another 
thing that will do much toward the 
elimination of interracial feeling and 
trouble-breeding will be the insist- 
ance that English be the only lan- 
guage spoken in the shop. 


HELPING WITH ADVICE 


THE average returning service 
man, be he soldier or sailor, some- 
times needs honest, wholesome, 
straight from the shoulder advice 
from a practical, successful business 
man even more than he needs a job. 
This advise oft-times will disabuse 
his mind of imagined wrongs and 
ideas and he will be better qualified 
to — and hold a job when he does 
get it. 





PREPARE 
NOW 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MAY 21-22-23 











—— 


U. S. PERSONNEL 
WAR ACTIVITIES 


A brief summary of agencies functioning in 
personnel and labor matters 





The man power problems created 
by the entry of the United States into 
the war brought about tremendous 
activities of governmental agencies 
along personnel lines. A brief sum- 
mary of these activities, which should 
be of interest to employment men 
follows: 


Industrial Service Sections—These 
departments were organized with 
commissioned officers, enlisted men 
and civilian personnel for the purpose 
of stabilizing labor in plants working 
on contracts for the various staff 
departments, such as the Ordnance 
Department, Quartermaster Corps, 
Bureau of Aircraft Production, Navy 
Department, Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, etc. They were concerned 
with mediation problems as well as 
the installation of improved methods 
of handling personnel. 


Committee on Classification of Per- 
sonnel in the Army—This committee, 
originally of civilians and later com- 
missioned officers, developed the per- 
sonnel system under which the 
selective service principle was carried 
into effect in the assignment of men 
to positions after induction into the 
army. The committee made an in- 
tensive study of the vocational quali- 
fications of men and an analysis of 
all army jobs, and the scope of their 
activity was later extended .to cover 
commissioned personnel as well as 
enlisted men. One phase of their 
work was the development of trade 
tests for measuring the trade ability 
of men. The ofticers’ rating seale 
was another important contribution. 


Employment Management Section, 
War Industries Board—tThis organi- 
zation developed a system of in- 
struction courses for employment 
managers, which were given on a six 
weeks’ intensive basis at Rochester, 
Harvard, Columbia Universities, Uni- 
versity of California, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research. From 
twenty to thirty individuals connected 
with industries or social agencies 
took the course in each case. 

Civilian Personnel Sections—The 
most extensive organization concerned 
with civilian personnel matters was 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





CONVENTION PLANS ROUND INTO 
SHAPE 


Board of Directors Arrange 
for Big Event in May 


The Board of Directors of the 
National Association held a three 
session meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms, Cleveland, on 
Thursday, February 27. A greater 
part of the time was devoted to 
arrangements for the Annual Con- 
vention to be held at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, on May 21, 22 and 
23, a tentative copy of the program 
for which is given on this page. Twe 
new associations were elected to 
group membership, a number of firms 
were admitted to business and sus- 
taining membership and associate 
members galore were added to the 
rolls. 

F. C. W. Parker, Secretary of the 
Chicago group, was elected Vice- 
President to succeed E. H. Fish, who 
resigned as the representative of the 
Boston group on the Board because 
of a severance of his industrial con- 
nection in the Boston field. W. F. 
Johnson, of the Taylor Instrument 
Company, Rochester, was seated as a 
member of the Board representing 
the Rochester group, succeeding R. C. 
Booth, who resigned from the Ro- 
chester association because of the 
pressure of his duties as a member of 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Mr. Johnson also was 
named to succeed Mr. Booth as Sec- 
retary of the National Association. 
The resignation of Capt. Boyd Fisher, 
Ordnance Department, also was 
accepted. Kendall Weisiger, of the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., was named to succeed 
Captain Fisher. 

It was decided to make the pro- 
ceedings at the annual convention 
appeal to three classes; first the busi- 
ness manager or plant executive; 
second, experienced employment man; 
third, men recently starting in the 
employment field. The talks also 
were divided in three groups. First, 
direct employment subjects; second, 
allied employment subjects; third, in- 
spiritional subjects. All the talks 
will be on fundamental principles and 
not details of execution. 

The evening session was devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of pro- 
posed changes to the constitution and 
by-laws. A draft of the proposed 
changes to the constitution was or- 
dered drawn by the Administrative 
Office for submission to the delegates 
at the annual convention. 

Requests from local associations 
and individual employment managers 
in Canada caused the directors to 
extend the scope of the association to 
take in that country, thereby making 
the work international instead of 





CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Here is a tentative program of the May convention of the National 
Association of Employment Managers. Names of speakers will be given 
in a later issue of PERSONNEL. All talks will be on specific subjects 
and will deal with fundamental principles and not details of execution. 





WEDNESDAY, MAY 21— 


12 M.: 
Discussion. 


other executives.’ 
Discussion. 


THURSDAY, MAY 22— 
Discussion. 
Discussion. 


Discussion. 
12 M.: 


Discussion. 
Discussion. 
4 P. M.:—Business Session. 
8 P. M.:—Stunt Night. 


FRIDAY, MAY 23— 
9 A. M.»>—“Organized Labor.” 
Discussion. 


Discussion. 


Discussion. 
12 M.: 


Discussion. 
Discussion. 


Discussion. 
7 P. M. :—Banquet. 





To 10 A. M. :—Registration—In charge of Cleveland Group. 
10 A. M.:—Call to order by President. 
Five minute address of welcome by Cleveland representative. 
Brief response by President 
10:30 A. M.:—“Functions and Scope of the Empioyment Department.” 
—Adjournment for lunch. 
2 P. M.:—“Employment Office Methods.” 
3 P. M.:—“The Relation of the Employment Office with Foremen and 


4-5 P. M.:—General Discussion on mornin 
8 P. M.:—“Stories ot the Development of 


9 A. M.:—“‘Selection and Placement.” 
10 A. M. :—*“*Promotions and Transfers.” 


11 A. M.:—*“‘Measurement of Trade Skill and Intelligence.” 


—Adjournment for lunch. 
2 P. M. :—“Stabilizing the Working Force.” 


3 P. M.:—‘“Control Statistics for the Management.” 


10 A. M.:—*‘Safety as the Employment Executive Should See It.” 
11 A. M.:—*“Breaking in the New Worker.” - 


—Adjournment for lunch. 
2 P. M.:—Profit Sharing, Insurance, Bonus.” 


3 P. M.:—“Building up Morale.” 


4 P. M.:—“Medical Service and Physical Examination.” 


(lopics—Labor Policies and Employe Representation.) 


topic. 
wo Employment Departments.” 








national. A change in the name of 
the association will be brought before 
the convention. 

The Administrative offices will be 
established at the Hotel Cleveland 
several days before the convention 
opens and a meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held there on May 
20, the day preceeding the opening 
of the convention. 


WHAT “AMERICAN” MEANS 


John F. W. Thomas, Sergeant, 
Medical Corps, France, writes: ‘‘It’s 
a great privilege to be an American. 
You people back home are unable to 
appreciate that fact. It’s the great- 
est honor any man can have to be 
called a ‘Real American.’ It means 
pep; it means a square deal; it means 
no compromise with anything that’s 
low. It means fearlessness in the 
face of a bully. It means victory 
over wrong, because it stands for 
RIGHT, and ‘thrice armed is he 
whose cause is just.’”’ 


BRYN MAWR COURSE ENDS 


The first war emergency course in © 
Industrial Supervision ended at Bryn | 
Mawr College, January 30th. Certi- — 
ficates were awarded the graduates 
during a conference on employment 
management and supervision held 
under the direction of the Carola 
Woerishoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Economy and Social re- 
search. eo 
NITRATE PLANT CLOSES 


Men in some fifty trades, ranging 
from laborers to the professions, have 
been and are being released by the Air 
Nitrates Corporation at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama. The concern has been 
manufacturing ammonium nitrate by 
the cyanamid processes for the Fed- 
eral Government. A. M. Kennedy, 
personnel director, is anxious to aid 
in the placing of the men about to be 
released. —_—_—__—__—_. 

JOIN your local association. If 
no local has been organized, why not 
start the ball rolling? We will help 
you. rs 
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PERSONNEL—SUPPLEMENT 








Employment Managers have an oppor- 
tunity to express their views on 
a governmental employ- 
ment service 


Employment managers throughout 
the country have been requested to 
signify their attitude in regard to the 
continuance or discontinuance of the 
National Employment Service as now 
constituted. 

Although the Congress has cut the 
appropriation needed for the continu- 


ance of the Service from the financial 
measures just passed, it is hardly be- 
lieved that the subject will be allowed 
to drop without a further fight being 
made, and much may happen between 
now and June 30, the end of the 
present fiscal year. It has therefore 
been deemed advisable to go ahead 
with the taking of the referendum. 
Indicate your desires in the ‘‘Yes” 
or “No” column, write your name 
and that of your firm at the bottom, 
and mail it to The National Asso- 
ciation of Employment Managers, 
Administrative Offices, Orange, New 
Jersey. We are using this supple- 
ment so you will not have to mutilate 
your copy of PERSONNEL. Indicate 
at the top whether you have previ- 
ously voted on the referendum. If 
you so desire, write a brief letter, 
expressing other views not covered 
in the questions and send it along. 
Names will not be published should 
a brief digest of such views be given. 
Voting against the first question 
means that you recommend the dis- 
continuance of the present U. S. Em- 
ployment service. A vote in favor of 
the second item is in opposition to the 
continuance of the present system 
and means that you are in favor of 
the organization of state employment 
services similar to those in use in 
some few states prior to the start of 
the U. S. Service. In other words, it 
means state systems without National 
centralization. Question No. 3 pro- 
vides for the making of the state 
supreme on questions of operating, 
but places the control of policy and 
methods advice in a central office at 
Washington. Such a system would 
mean one very much like the present, 
but with curtailed Federal executive 
authority. Question No. 4 provides 
for the regulation of all fees for pri- 
vate agencies by the National Service, 
if continued. It would give the 
Federal department authority to de- 
cide whether a private agency should 
be licensed or put out of business. 
Question No. 5 calls for an expres- 
sion of opinion on whether the pri- 
vate fee-charging agencies handling 
all classes of applicants except labor 
in the larger cities should be per- 
mitted to operate entirely under State 
laws, or be mate subject to the Fed- 
eral Service should it be continued. 








UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REFERENDUM 





1. In favor of continuin 
organized and operated. 


od 


or indirect Federal control. 


Federal Government. 


private fee charging agencies 
executive applicants. 
6. Other suggestions. 


to the Secretary of Labor. 


as the : 
in case of continuance. 


ment, who would re 


11. In favor of financin 
between Federal an 
Service ‘is continued. 


tinued. 


13. Other suggestions. 


stationed. 


regulations. 
selected and promoted t 


18. Other suggestions. 





Have you previously voted on this referendum? 


the U. S. Employment Service as now 
In favor of state systems of employment services without direct 
3. In favor of state systems of employment services controlled by 


4. In favor of control of private fee charging agencies handling labor 
y U. S. Employment Service, if continued. 


5. In favor of control by U. S. Employment Service, if continued, of 
handling clerical, 


7. In favor of the U. S. Employment Service, if continued, reporting 


8. In favor of creating an additional Cabinet position to be known 
retary of Employment, to which the service will report 


9. In favor of the appointment by the President, of the United States 
Employment Commission, members to serve without compensation, 
to occupy a status comparable to that of the Board of Directors 
of a corporation, such Commission to name a Director of Employ- 

rt to the Commission and have a status 

comparable to that of the President of a corporation. 


10. In favor of financing the U. S. Employment Service entirely by 
the United States Government, if continued. 


on the basis of equal division of expense 
State Governments, if U. S. 


12. In favor of financing as conditions may permit with the idea of 
ultimately arranging an equal division of expense between Federal 


and State Governments, if the U. S. Employment Service is con- 


14. In favor of placing all employes of U. S. Employment Service, 
if continued, under National Civil Service. 


15. In favor of placing employes of the U. S. Employment Service, 
if continued, under civil service of State in whi 


16. In favor of excepting Federal Directors of Employment in each 
State from civil service in case employees of the Employment 
Service are placed under either National or State civil se 


17. In favor of having soumiayes of National Employment Service 


e \ rough the use of special tests and indi- 
vidual efficiency and not subject to Civil Service. 
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Your votes on questions 7 to 17 
inclusive, will naturally depend on 
how you voted on question No. 1. If 
you voted in favor of the continuance 
of the Federal service, you should ex- 
press your opinion on the organiza- 
tion, financing and personnel of the 
service. If, however, you voted 
against the continuance of the Fed- 
eral service, it will not be necessary 
to answer more than the first five 
questions. 

Question No. 7 asks whether the 
Secretary of Labor should continue 
in control of the Federal service, 
while question No. 8 asks whether a 
separate division reporting direct to 
the President should be organized. 
Question No. 9 deals with the change 


from the present status to a civilian 
commission. This has been suggested 
as one way of divorcing the service 
from the realms of politics. 

Questions 10, 11 and 12 deal with 
the financing of the bureau, No. 10 
placing the cost entirely on the 
United States Government, while No. 
11 divides it fifty-fifty between the 
National and State Governments. 
Question No. 12 is practically the 
same as No. 11, except that less 
rigidity would be observed and com- 
promises during the first few years of 
the service might be made between 
the State and National Government. 

Questions 14, 15, 16 and 17 deal 
with the question of employes and 
civil service. 
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GOVERNMENT WAR PERSONNEL 

ACTIVITIES 
(Continued from Page 1) 
developed in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for the service of plants oper- 
ated by the War Department, such 
as arsenals, proving grounds, etc. 
Their activities were mainly con- 
cerned with the problems of supply 
and demand for civilian work in 
enterprises producing munitions. A 
similar organization under the Quar- 
termaster’s Department also was de- 
veloped. 


Surgeon Generals Department—An 
important contribution to the per- 
sonnel field was made by the Psycho- 
logical Section of this department. 
The intelligence tests arranged and 
conducted by them were of assistance 
in properly balancing the personnel 
of military organizations. The sta- 
tistical data which they have secured 
will form a basis for future study of 
the intelligence phases of selection 
and assignment of personnel. 


Personnel Sections—Staff Corps— 
Special organizations dealing with 
the selection, rating and assignment 
of personnel within staff organiza- 
tions of the War Department carried 
on activities that might be directly 
comparable to the work of a person- 
nel department in industry. These 
sections attached to organizations 
such as the Engineering Corps, the 
Signal Corps, Department of Military 
Aeronautics, Gas Defense Service, 
Coast Artillery Service, etc. ,greatly 
aided the administrative functions in 
the intelligent use of their personnel. 


United States Department of Labor 
—New functions were developed 
under the Department of Labor for 
collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation bearing on improved handling 
of personnel in industry. These 
activities were grouped as follows: 


| Training and Dilution Service, Women 


A 


in Industry Service, Department of 
Negro Economics, Working Condi- 
tions Service, etc. 

United States Employment Service 
—The United States Employment 
_ Service was organized to controlling 
| the distribution of labor according to 
# war conditions. They had the prob- 
_ lem of drawing together existing 
' municipal and state employment serv- 
i ices, as well as locating employment 
v Offices in states and localities where 
fe ree offices had not previously ex- 
" isted. 


_ Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
© cation—While not a war organiza- 
» tion, this board expanded its organi- 
zation at the outbreak of the war and 
Organized courses of instruction for 
trade and technical schools, under 
» Which individuals were prepared for 
a induction to a certain branch of mili- 
_tary service. They also carried into 
effect the general program for ex- 
panding vocational education in states 
under provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. They later were charged with 















NEPOTISM 
The Employment of Relatives 


What Are Your Views on this 
Question? 

How Do You Handle It in Your 
Business 


A digest of replies will be 
printed in PERSONNEL. Tell 
us at once what YOU think. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS, 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 











the responsibility under special legis- 
lation for the re-education of returned 
soldiers who had been disabled in 
such manner as to entitle them to 
compensation under the law. 

Committee on Education and Spe- 
cial Training—This organization was 
composed of civilian and commis- 
sioned personnel and inaugurated its 
work under the direction of the Adju- 
tant General. It developed training 
courses anc supervised the training 
of enlisted men at various schools and 
colleges throughout the nation. It 
was responsible for the establishment 
and administration of the Students 
Army Training Corps. 

ent for Administration of 
Labor Standards — rmaster’s 
Department—The main activities of 
this organization were along lines of 
mediation of disputes in clothing 
trades. 

Provost Marshal General — This 
office administered the Selective Serv- 
ice Act in a manner worthy of highest 
commendation. It conducted the 
greatest Employment Service of all 
times. Over twenty millions between 
eighteen and forty-five filled out their 
“applications.” It rendered great 
service to the future Employment 
Manager through giving many men 
of America their first lesson in filling 
out an “application.” 


+ 





CAUSES OF LABOR 








TURNOVER 

1. Human Interest...............60% 
2. Rates of Pay .........................20% 
3. Supervision —............. 5% 
4. Buildings and Equip- 

ment 5% 
5. Housing and Transpor- 

tation 5% 
6. Miscellaneous Causes... 5% 


These figures are somewhat 
different than those given in 
the February issue of PERSON- 
NEL. If any of our readers 
have different ideas we would 
be pleased to have them write 
us so that we may revise and 
amplify these figures in future 
issues. 











U. 8. WAR BOARDS USED IN 
MOBILIZING INDUSTRY 


The war and the consequent mobil- 
ization of industries by the govern- 
ment brought about many problems 
in which labor was either directly or 
indirectly interested. To solve these 
in all fairness to both employee and 
employer, numerous boards and com- 
missions were named, some being 
national in scope, others being purely 
inter-departmental. 

The various boards and commis- 
sions named included the following: 

War Labor Policies Board—tThis 
organization was composed of repre- 
sentatives from War and Navy De- 
partments, Food and Fuel Adminis- 
trations, United States Employment 
Service and various divisions of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
It was mainly a policy forming 
agency for the formulation of stand- 
ards governing the work of contrac- 
tors. It was the focal point for the 
labor problems of government de- 
partments concerned with produc- 
tion. 

National War Labor Board—tThis 
judicial body was created by the 
President for the purpose of settling 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployed in the so-called ‘‘more essen- 
tial” activities connected with the 
war program. The board was made 
up of representatives of employers 
and representatives of organized 
labor with joint Chairman chosen by 
each side. 

The Ship Building Labor Adjust- 
ment Board—tThe special needs of 
the ship building program brought 
about the establishment of this 
civilian board for the purpose of 
adjusting rates of pay in the numer- 
ous ship yards of the nation. The 
principal contribution of this organi- 
zation has been its development of 
wage schedules. Its activities were 
closely allied with those of a similar 
board under the United States Rail- 
road Administration. 

Emergency Construction Adjust- 
ment Commission—The Emergency 
Construction Adjustment Commission 
worked under the Baker-Gompers 
and Daniels-Gompers agreements in 
fixing wage rates and labor conditions 
for workmen employed in the emer- 
gency construction of army work. 

National Adjustment Commission— 
This commission adjusted and con- 
trolled the wages, hours and condi- 
tions of labor in the loading and un- 
loading of vessels, both in coastwise 
and deep sea service. 

Harness and Saddlery Adjustment 
Commission—With the exception of 
shoes, this commission fixed the rate 
of wages for employes in all manu- 
facturing plants furnishing leather 
goods and harness and accessories to 
the Government. 

Railroad Wage Commission—tThis 
commission was appointed by the 
United States Railroad Administra- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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EMPLOYERS OF CHILDREN MUST 
NOW PAY TAX OF 10 PER CENT 





OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
10% TAX 
ON CHILD LABOR 


1. Tax is imposed on mines and 
quarries employing children 
under sixteen. 

2. Tax is imposed on mills, can- 
neries, workshops, factories 
and manufacturing plants 
employing children under 
fourteen, or those allowing 
children to work, between 
fourteen and sixteen, more 
than eight hours a day, six 
days a week, or between the 
hours of 7 P. M. and 6 A. M. 

3. Tax shall be 10% on net pro- 
fits, in addition to other 
taxes. 

4. Age certificates of states now 
having child labor laws shall 
be recognized if there is no 
conflict with new act. 

5. Certificates may be issued by 
Board, showing child to be 
of such age as not to subject 
employer to tax. 

6. First taxing year shall be 
from sixty days after pas- 
sage of act to December 31, 
1919. 

7. Returns must be made on or 
before March 1 of each year 
to collector of district. 
Taxes are payable thirty 
days after receipt of notice 
from commissioner ofamount 
payable. 

8. Department is given author- 
ity to inspect. Fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, penalty 
of obstruction of such in- 
spection. 

9. Fine or imprisonment, or 
both, made penalty for false 
statement regarding age of 
child in application for work- 
ing permit to Board. 











Eight sections of the new income 
tax law recently passed by Congress, 
Sections 1200 to 1207 inclusive, deal 
with the tax on employment of Child 
Labor. The sections provide that in 
addition to all other taxes imposed by 
law, the industry employing children 
under a certain age, other than bona- 
fide boys’ and girls’ canning clubs, 
recognized by State and Federal 
agricultural departments, shall pay 
an excise tax of ten per cent. of the 
entire net profits received from the 
sale or disposition of its products. 
Employment of a child under the 
ages specified, even for one day, is 
sufficient warrant for the levying of 
the tax. 

In fixing the age limits, Section 
1200 says: ‘“‘****(a) any mine or 


quarry situated in the United States 
in which children under the age of 
sixteen years have been employed or 
permitted to work during any portion 
of the taxable year; of (b) any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manu- 
facturing establishment situated in 
the United States in which children 
under the age of fourteen years have 
been employed or permitted to work, 
or children between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen have been employed 
or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any day or more than six 
days in any week, or after the hour 
of seven o’clock post meridian or be- 
fore the hour of six o’clock ante 
meridian, during any portion of the 
taxable year, shall pay****”’ 


In reducing the gross income to net 
profits, deductions are allowed for 
cost of raw materials, running expen- 
ses, including rentals, repairs, main- 
tenance, heat, power, insurance, man- 
agement, salaries and depreciation; 
interest on debts or loans contracted 
for meeting the needs of the busi- 
ness; taxes and losses not compen- 
sated for by insurance or otherwise. 
Efforts on the part of producers to 
evade the full payment of tax by sell- 
ing or otherwise disposing of pro- 
ducts at less than a fair market price, 
are covered by a provision that makes 
the gross amount received liable to 
taxation. 


Exemption from the tax is given 
employers who shall have on file a 
certificate from a board consisting of 
the Secretary, the Commissioner and 
the Secretary of Labor, showing the 
child to be of such age as not to bring 
him under the provisions of the act. 
Provision is made for a penalty of not 
less than $100 or more than $1,000, 
or three months’ imprisonment, or 
both, for any person who shall make 
a false statement or present false 
evidence in the statement or the 
application for the statement. Recog- 
nition is made in the act of existing 
statutes in states having child labor 
laws, provided there is nothing in the 
statutes that are inconsistent with 
the new act. Proof that a mistake 
of fact, made by the employer as to 
the age of an employee, acceptable to 
the Secretary, will cause a remittance 
of the tax. 

The first taxing year is held under 
the act to be the period beginning 
sixty days after its passage and De- 
cember 31, 1919. Employers subject 
to the provisions of the act must 
make a true and accurate return un- 
der oath to the collector for the dis- 
trict in which the concern has its 
principal office, on or before the first 
day of March of each year, showing 
the gross amount of income received 
and the items for which deductions 
are claimed, and such other informa- 
tion as may be required on a blank 


THE CRIPPLED SOLDIER AND 
LIABILITY LAWS 


Problems Must Be Solved To Protect 
Employer 


A problem which faces the employ- 
ment manager is the hiring of 
crippled service men. With the ex- 
ception of New York, practically 
every state in the Union, through its 
compensation laws, makes a second 
injury an almost unbearable liability 
on the employer. No consideration 
is given to the question whether the 
first accident was sustained in the 
establishment in which a second or 
subsequent injury was sustained or to 
the question of how the first one was 
received. 


At the time these compensation 
laws were drawn, there was, of 
course, no idea that sooner or later 
the employer of labor would be called 
upon to take into his service men 
crippled in defense of their country, 
the sole idea being to protect men in 
the pursuit of peace-time work. 
Since the beginning of the war and 
up to the present time, there has 
been no inclination on the part of 
either state or government authori- 
ties to cause a differentiation between 
men twice injured in the industrial 
world and those first injured in war 
service and then again crippled in in- 
dustrial service. This neglect leads 
to a natural hesitancy on the part of 
employers to take into their service 
crippled soldiers and places the 
crippled veteran under a disadvan- 
tage, to which he should not be sub- 
jected, as his daily bread and butter 
is at stake. 


Two plans of alleviating the situa- 
tion have been suggested. One, the 
immediate amending of the State 
compensation acts and the second, an 
amendment to the war risk act that 
would distribute the extra penalty be- 
tween the government and all the em- 
ployers. The latter would naturally 
be the quickest and perhaps the best 
way out of the embarrassing situa- 
tion, as efforts to have the compensa- 
tion laws changed would naturally 
meet with more or less opposition 
from certain sections and the desired 
end, the immediate placing of the 
crippled men, would be to a certain 
extent defeated or at least delayed. 
Thus far, however, nothing definite 
— been done to remedy the situa- 

on. 





to be approved by the Secretary. 
These returns will be transmitted by 
the collector to the Commissioner, 
who will notify the concern of the 
amount to be paid. This amount 
must be paid to the collector of the 
district within thirty days from the 
date of the notice. 

Authority is given representatives 
of. the department to enter and in- 
spect all mines and plants. 
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HIGH SPOTS IN LOCAL ASSOCIATION WORK 











NEW ASSOCIATIONS 











OHIO 

CINCINNATI—“I am very glad to 
report that the Employment Man- 
agers’ Association of Cincinnati has 
already been formed and expects to 
become a member of the National 
Association within a short time.” 
This is the answer of A. M. Boulware, 
manager of the Civic and Industrial 
Department of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to the challenge in 
February PERSONNEL that an asso- 
ciation was needed in Cincinnati. 
The spirit shown by the employment 
men of the Ohio city is highly com- 
mendable. Here’s luck to the new 
association. 

A ten-week evening course, in two 
sections, for the training of employ- 
ment men is being conducted. Two 
sessions are held each week. Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings. Sixty- 
eight are enrolled. The meeting of 
March 11 will be addressed by Wm. 
M. Leiserson, Chief, Division of Labor 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Labor and the April meeting will be 
addressed by Nicholas Van der Pyl, 
of the same department. 


MICHIGAN 

FLINT—C. M. Bullard, Director of 
the Personnel Department of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, is heading 
a movement toward the organization 
of a local Employment Managers’ 
Association in Flint. Plans are being 
made for a well-balanced organiza- 
tion and for the carrying on of a 
systematic study of employment prob- 
lems. You men, who are in or near 
Flint should get busy and help him 
develope a live organization. 


MUSKEGON—Employment man- 
agers and personnel men in this city 
and vicinity have organized a local 
association and are planning a 
series of interesting meetings. A. V. 
W. Carpenter, of the Linderman Steel 
and Machine Company, is the first 
president. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


TORONTO—From Toronto, On- 
tario, comes the good tidings that a 
local association of Employment Man- 
agers is busily engaged in forwarding 
the work of the profession. Accord- 
ing to a letter from H. C. Hudson, 
General Superintendent, Employment 
Bureau, Department of Public Works, 
the local association was formed at 
the conclusion of the War Emergency 
Course in Employment Management 
- the Rochester University last Octo- 

r. 


NEEDED— 


Local Employment Managers 

Associations are needed in 
Baltimore 
Toledo 
Dayton 
New Haven 
Syracuse 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Seattle 
Grand Rapids 


Here is a chance for some- 
body to get busy—-Won’t you be 
the one? 


The National Association will 
be glad to assist! 


Since the last issue of Per- 
sonnel, reports of the organiza- 
tion of associations in Muske- 
gon, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
have been received. 








OLD ASSOCIATIONS 











NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK—Two things featured 
the monthly session of the Executives 
Club of New York, Friday evening, 
January 28, in the rooms of the 
Machinery Club, 50 Church Street. 
One was the excellent banquet pro- 
vided for the physical man and the 
other was the stimulation provided 
for the mental man. A. C. Vinal, 
director of education of the New York 
Telephone Company, acted as toast- 
master after the session had been 
called to order by President A. L. 
Doremus. The speakers were Lieut. 
Col. John J. Coss, a member of the 
Committee on Classification of Per- 
sonnel in the United States Army; 
Lieut. Col. W. V. Bingham and Major 
Terman. The trio outlined the work 
of the Personnel division from its 
conception until the end of the war. 
About 100 were present. 


NIAGARA FALLS—Bi-weekly ses- 
sions of the Employment Managers’ 
Group of the Chamber of Commerce, 
are proving of great interest. A. F. 
Beres, formerly employment super- 
visor of the American Brass Com- 
pany, now employment manager of 
the U. S. Light and Heat Company, 
has announced the following pro- 
gram: March 4—Dr. William Lei- 
serson, Chief, Division of Labor Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., ‘‘Per- 
sonal Relations in Industry”; March 
18—Dr. Walter A. Scott, Health Offi- 
cer, Niagara Falls, “Industrial Sani- 


tation”: March 31—Fred Mason, 
President of the Niagara Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce and President of the 
Shredded Wheat Company; April— 
Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, University of 
Rochester, ‘‘Democracy in Shop Man- 
agement.” Speakers at the meetings 
of February 4 and 20 were: L. N. 
Kilman, Examiner-in-Charge, Natu- 
ralization Service, and Charles B. 
Barnes, Assistant Federal Director, 
U. S. Employment Service. 


AUBURN—The Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Auburn is preparing to 
co-operate with the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city in adopting 
methods to Americanize the alien 
population. The subject was fully 
discussed at the session of Monday 
evening, February 10 and a commit- 
tee will co-operate with a committee 
from the Commercial body. 


ROCHESTER—The annual elec- 
tion of officers of the Industrial Man- 
agement Council of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce was held on 
Tuesday evening, February 18. F. 
W. Jones, of the Rochester Railway 
and Light Company, was elected 
chairman and S. D. Meech, of the 
Yawman & Erbe Company, was 
elected vice-chairman. The meeting 
was partly devoted to a social func- 
tion, piano and vocal solos predomin- 
ating. A number of questions of in- 
terest to the group were presented 
and answered by volunteers. The 
musical atmosphere seemed to create 
a get-together feeling and the discus- 
sions were entered into with zest and 
enthusiasm. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK—A dinner session of 
the Society for the Study of Em- 
ployment Problems was held in the 
Down Town Club Monday evening, 
February 17. ‘‘Woman’’—from an 
employment standpoint, of course,— 
was the evening’s theme. Miss Roma 
Nickerson, ‘girl’s counselor of the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours Company, Ar- 
lington plant, spoke on “A Minimum 
Wage for Girls’; Miss Catherine Den- 
nis, personnel manager of L. S. Plaut 
& Company, talked on “Making the 
Girl Worth Her Wage,” and Mark M. 
Jones, Supervisor of Personnel, 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Associa- 
tion of Employment Managers, spoke 
on “The Program of the National As- 
sociation.” The next session will be 
held at the same place, Tuesday even- 
ing, March 11. 


CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO. —Gen. J. J. 
Borree, chairman of the newly 
appointed State Committee of Read- 
justment, was the principal speaker at 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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HOW TO FIGURE LABOR 
TURNOVER 


To compute the percentage of labor 
turnover for any period, find the total 
separations for the period considered 
and divide by the average of the 
number actually working each day 
throughout the period. Then multi- 
ply by the proper factor to reduce to 
a yearly basis. 

Example: 

Method of computing percentage 
of labor turnover for one week. 

Total number of separations dur- 


ing week 300 
Daily force reports 
(Workers actually on the job) 
Monday, .....1020 Thursday,....1035 
Tuesday,....1065 Friday,......1040 
Wednesday, 1070 Saturday, .... 990 
Average for week,.....1037 
a labor turnover 

00 








x 52= 1504% 


1037 
This method is the substance of the 
plan presented to and approved by 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Employment Managers 
held in Rochester in 1918. 


AMERICANIZATION 


Perhaps the largest single factor in 
shaping the destiny of the average 
foreigner is his environment. Like 
the majority, he is the product of his 
environment. No single influence 
therefore is going to make him an 
American. The teaching of English 
in night schools is good, but if his 
supervision during working hours 
understood its job thoroughly, it 
would do much more effectively what 
we now must have substitutes to 
accomplish. 


To the average foreign worker 
English is the slang and profanity of 
his fellow workers and, too often, 
his foreman. We have not yet passed 
through the cycle in which a great 
many supervisors believe it necessary 
to drive by profanity. The shop 
profanity and slang soon makes its 
impress and we are often amazed to 
hear terrible outbursts and then dis- 
cover that the speaker probably be- 
lieved he was being an American be- 
cause he was doing what Americans 
— him were doing every day and 

our. 


Assimilation is difficult of course. 
The self esteem of the average Amer- 
ican is usually so great that he con- 
siders it beneath him to exercise the 
patience and sympathy necessary to 
lead in the right direction. To really 
‘‘mix” with the foreign born worker 
in every sense of the term is not 
necessary. To “‘mix’’ with him men- 
tally, however, is the necessary thing. 
Supervisors of foreign born workers 
need more understanding of the prob- 
lem. They should then be taught the 
rules of the game. If we can jus’ 
get a few more coachers who are 
playing with the team in every sense 
of the word, we will do more toward 
Americanization than any other 
single factor. 


You can hardly influence a worker 
more effectively than during the 
eight or ten hours he is at work. It 
is the kind of influence which counts. 
Be sure that your supervisors under- 
stand their part in the great Ameri- 
can industrial game of Americaniza- 
tion. 


Employment men must then seri- 
ously face their part of the job. 
Their contact with the foreign born 
non-citizen should always have in 
mind the getting of his signature on 
the dotted line of the application 





LEST WE FORGET 


Group Membership....... $500 
Business Membership..... 50 
Sustaining Member....... 40 
Associate Member........ 10 


If you have not become affiliated with 
the National Association of Employ- 
ment Managers, why not send your 
check now? Your moral, as well as 
financial support is needed in order 
that we may aid you. 











for citizenship. No matter how offen- 
sive his breath, personality or acts in 
the employment office or plant may 
be, just remember that he is in the 
melting pot and the result of the 
assimilation will depend upon the 
kind of flux you use. Attitude of 
mind is the flux. Don’t ever get sore 
and contribute more rough neck 
Americanism to his already large 
stock. There are too many who do 
not understand and handle him the 
wrong way. The crowning offense 
would therefore be for us or any 
member of your staff to get off the 
track. 


OFFICE CONVERSATION 


The spoken words of employment 
office personnel are no less important 
a working tool than the layout, forms 
and equipment. They are one more 
item that enters into the production 
of the office. An assembling process 
takes place in an employment office 
and the result, as always, depends 
upon what you assemble. Conversa- 


— ——_ 


tion and everything else go into the © 


final result. 


What we say in our employment 
offices is given entirely too little 
attention. It is something in which 
the president of the concern should 
have a vital interest. The policy of 
the business must be very deeply 
pressed into the work of the employ- 
ment staff and it is therefore in order 
for us to carefully analyze what is 
being said and profit by the experi- 
ence of the sales manager. He drills 
all his men to meet a certain argu- 


ment of a competitor in what at the | 
time is considered the one best way. © 
We should follow the same basic idea. | 


To record all the questions which 
cause employment office conversation 
is not such a difficult thing as it 
appears. If no attention has been 
given the matter before, you may be 
interested to find that the reply de- 
pends upon who is making it. One 
man says one thing and one some- 


thing else. One says it one way and 
one another. 
“What” we say is important. 


“How” we say it is more important. 
Let us get our staff together and have 
them make lists of the questions com- 
ing up during the day. It will be 
amusing, as well as helpful. Then 
let us all sit down and after getting 
each person’s reply and his manner 
of making it, agree upon the one way 
we are going to do it thereafter and 
see that all concerned receive copies 
of our conclusions. 


REMEMBER, Personnel is YOUR 
magazine. Don’t hesitate to write 
us whenever the spirit moves you. 
Send in notes of your association 
doings, plant executive changes and 
anything that you have reason to be- 
lieve will interest personnel and em- 
ployment men. 
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EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


The ability of a manufacturer to 
compete may depend very largely on 
his employment policy. If his rela- 
tions with his employees are strained, 
if the labor turnover in his plant is 
high, he is bound to be seriously 
handicapped in competing with the 
manufacturer who has a contented, 
well trained, smoothly running or- 
ganization. 

It is not hard to understand why 
this is true. Labor represents the 
biggest factor in the cost of may a 
product. The quality of the product 
itself depends greatly on the quality 
of the labor that goes into it. If 
there is a constant new flux of labor 
into the plant, production is bound 
to suffer. Under such a condition the 
morale of the workers is lowered, 
efficiency declines, wastage and break- 
age increase, with the inevitable re- 
sult that costs go up. 

The answer to this situation is to 
make the employment policy right. 
The employee must be trained to do 
his work with the highest degree of 
skill. Then he must be retained. 
There is something wrong with the 
concern that does not keep a good 
percentage of its employes on its pay 
roll for years. To be sure, cutting 
down the labor turnover is a mighty 
task, but it can be done. It is being 
done. 
over. Several employment manager 
jobs have recently gone begging for 
the lack of big enough men to fill 
them. But such men are being de- 
veloped and in the future the success 
of many a company may depend on 
whether or not such a man is seated 
among the upper ring of their execu- 
tives. 

You may be certain that some com- 
petitor of yours is clever enough, pos- 
sesses enough strength to solve this 
problem. Your chances of being able 
to advertise successfully, to sell your 
goods in competition with that rival, 
depend on how well you handle the 
same question.—Printers’ Ink. 


MISTAKES 

When a plumber makes a mistake, 
he charges twice for it. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake, 
it’s just what he wanted, because he 
has a chance to try the case all over 
again. 

When an electrician makes a mis- 
take, he blames it on “induction,” be- 
cause nobody knows what that is. 

When a doctor makes a mistake, 
he buries it. 

When a judge makes a mistake, it 
becomes the law of the land. 

When a preacher makes a mistake, 
nobody knows the difference. 

But an employment man, he is 
different. He has to be careful. He 
cannot turn his mistakes into profit, 
ya into a profession, as other people 

0. 
In fact, my boy, you’ve got to go 
some to be a real employment man. 


It requires big men to put it, 


THE UNION 
By Alfred Noyes 


You that have gathered together the 
sons of all races, 
And welded them into one, 
Lifting the torch of your Freedom on 
hungering faces 
‘rhat sailed to the setting sun; 


You that have made of mankind in 
your own proud regions 
The music of man to be, 
How should the old earth sing of you, 
now, as your legions 
Rise to set all men free? 


How should the singer that knew the 
proud vision and loved it, 
In the days when not all men knew, 
Gaze, through his tears, on the light, 
now the world has approved it; 
Or dream, when the dream comes 
true? 


How should he sing when the Spirit 
of Freedom in thunder 
Speaks, and the wine-press is red; 
And the sea-winds are loud with the 
chains that are broken asunder 
And nations that rise from the 
dead? 


Flag of the sky, proud flag of that 
wide communion, 
Too mighty for thought to scan; 
Flag of the many in one, and that last 
world-union 
That kingdom of God in man; 


Ours was a dream, in the night, of 
‘that last federation, 

But yours is the glory unfurled,— 
The marshalled nations and stars 
that shall make one nation 
One singing star of the world. 

(Copyright 1918 by Alfred Noyes) 


THAT CONVENTION 


Aside from giving an outline of the 
proposed program to be followed at 
the annuz} convention in Cleveland, 
on May 21, 22 and 23, details of the 
session, which now promises to be 
the biggest of its kind ever held in 
the world, are going to be saved for a 
future issue of PERSONNEL. Suffi- 
cient to say, however, the biggest 
problems confronting employment 
men and industrial concern heads 
will be discussed by the best versed 
men in their particular fields. In 
addition to hearing the problems 
talked about from the platform, every 
delegate present is going to have an 
opportunity to tell his or her views 
and ask questions from the floor. If 
sufficient interest is developed in any 
particular subject, or if the delegates 
have a problem of sufficient impor- 
tance not covered by the program, 
rooms are to be provided in the con- 
vention hotel for conferences and 
round table discussions. It is planned 
to have a regular heart-to-heart, 
human interest, problem-solving ses- 
sion that will furnish ideas and in- 
spiration to employment managers 
and industrial executives for a long 
time to come. 


HOW TO GET IN 


Employment managers in territor- 
ies having associations should be- 
come affiliated with the local groups, 
and then, if the local is not affiliated 
with the National Association, should 
induce it to join. The Business Mem- 
berships are designed for the firm or 
individual in the territory not having 
a local association, the privileges ex- 
tended to the latter class of member- 
ship being the same as to the group 
members. The Sustaining Member- 
ships are for concerns or individuals 
already belonging to a local associa- 
tion who might wish to financially aid 
the National body in the work of pro- 
moting the diversified interests of 
employment throughout the country, 
while the Associate Memberships are 
for those individuals not directly con- 
nected with employment work but 
who are interested in the objects of 
the association. No person directly 
connected with employment work 
may become an Associate Member, 
neither can a firm employing laoor 
enjoy that membership. Both may 
become affiliated with the National 
Association only through Business 
Membership, except they are already 
members of a local association, then 
they may aid the work of the organi- 
zation and become directly affiliated 
with the National body by taking out 
a Sustaining Membership. 


CARDS ON THE TABLE 

Democracy is to be the keynote of 
the May convention. Every delegate 
present is to have a full opportunity 
to have his or her say on the way the 
National Association should be con- 
ducted and the members of the Board 
of Directors and the Administrative 
office are pledged to follow the will 
of the majority in the end that a 
strong, successful organization may 
be built up on a permanent founda- 
tion and with a well-defined policy. 
The proposed policies are to be pre- 
sented on the floor at the business 
session for open, frank and fair dis- 
cussion. The playing of -politics by 
officers or members is to be strictly 
tabood and the interests and welfare 
of the National Association is to be 
the first and only consideration. 


INDUSTRIAL MEN TO MEET 


The annual session of the Society 
of Industrial Engineers will be held 
March 18 to 21, in the Hotel McAlpin, 
New New City. 


ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


If there in an opportunity to do so, 
an attempt will be made to study the 
Organization Charts of a number of 
Employment and Personnel Depart- 
ments for the benefit of readers of 
this publication. 

You are invited to send in your 
functional or organization chart. 

Address: 

The National Association of 
Employment Managers, 
Orange, N. J. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD OFFERS PRIZE 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board has offered a prize of $1,000.00 
for the best monograph on any one 
of the following subjects: 


1. A practicable plan for repre- 
sentation of workers in deter- 
mining conditions of work 
aud for prevention of indus- 
trial disputes. 

2. The major causes of unem- 
ployment and how to mini- 
mize them. 

3. How can efficiency of workers 
be so increased as to make 
high wage rates economically 
practicable? 

4. Should the State interfere in 
the determination of wage 
rates? 

5. Should rates of wages be 
definitely based on the cost of 
living? 

6. How can present systems of 
wage payments be so per- 
fected and supplemented as 
to be most conducive to indi- 
vidual efficiency and to the 
contentment of workers? 

7. The closed union shop versus 
the open shop; their social 
and economic value compared. 

8. Should trade unions and em- 
ployers’ associations be made 
legally responsible? 


The Committee of Award is com- 
posed of: Frederick P. Fish, Richard- 
son & Neave, Boston, Mass., Chairman 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board; Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
President Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Henry R. Towne, Chairman 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
New York City. 

Each competitor should sign his 
manuscript with an assumed name, 
sending his true name and address in 
a sealed envelope superscribed with 
his assumed name. 

Manuscripts, to be considered in 
the contest, must be mailed on or 
before July 1, 1919, to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 15 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
marked ‘‘For Prize Essay Contest in 
Industrial Economics.” 


ADDS NEW SYMBOL 


The Board of Control of the Cleve- 
land Employment Managers’ Group 
of the Chamber of Commerce will 
recommend to industrial concerns in 
that city the adoption of a device on 
their service flags, showing the num- 
ber of returned service men re-em- 
ployed. The scheme, worked out by 
Thomas Wright, Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations, American Multigraph 
Co., is the placing of a red circle 
around the blue star on the flag 
representing the particular man in 
service. The red circle in no way 
mars the beauty of the flag. 


PLACEMENT 





SUGGESTION 


EMPLOYMENT men who are seek- 
ing connections should address the 
National Association of Employment 
Managers, Orange, N. J., and give in- 
formation in the following order: 
Married or Single 
Age. 

ucation. 

Former Business Connections. 
a—Positions held. 

. Present Business Connection. 
a—Position held. 

Trade Knowledge. 

. Physical Condition. 

. Salary expected. 

. Date availacle. 

. Locality preferred. 


SOM aND MM SwWNe 


= 











No. 10. 

Single, 24, high school academic course, high 
school commercial course, student of account- 
ing and business administration, 3 years credit 
accountant; 2 years booker and supervising 
bookkeeper, film corporation. Entered army 
as private, commissioned 2nd| Lieutenant with- 
in 6 months; charge of accounting and audit- 
ing department, now employed accountant in 
ordnance department. nergetic, intelligent, 
possesses tact and initiative, excellent army 
recommendations, physical condition excellent. 
Available within 15 days after receipt of offer. 
Connection preferable in Eastern or Central 
Western section. Salary, $2,000. 


No. 11. 


Married, 36, 3 years college academic course, 
2 years business administration course, 3 years 
employment work, 1 year factory superinten- 
dent, 2 years assistant manager and purchasing 
agent, 2 years employment manager and assis- 
tant manager. nowledge of lumber manu- 
facture, service and employment problems. 
Aggressive, healthy. Available within 1 week 
after notification. Connection preferable in 
New England. 


No. 12. 

Married, 29, high school graduate, 9 years 
stonecutter’s apprentice, shop assistant and 
timekeeper, bookkeeper, draftsman, estimator, 
assistant manager New York plant, resident 
manager branch plant, 4 months supervisor in 
munition plant, 15 months employment man- 
ager in munition plant, release on account of 
cancellation of war contracts. Working knowl- 
of most trades, familiar with many phases 
and complexities of industrial employment 
work, healthy. Available immediately. Con- 
nection preferable in vicinity of New York. 
Salary, $3,000 
No. 138. 

Employment manager, 40, high school gradu- 
ate, 2 years college work, former pastor, em- 
ployment manager forging company, release 
on account of cancellation of war contracts. 
Knowledge of forgings and machine shop work 
and building trades, excellent physical condi- 
tion, careful study of employment work. 
Available immediately. Connection preferable 
in east or west. 


No. 14. 

Supervisor of women, 30, high school gradu- 
ate, special college course in employment 
management, trade knowledge of lace making, 
textile weaving, wholesale millinery manufac- 
turing, clothing manufacturing, retail store, 
excellent physical condition. vailable imme- 
diately. 

No. 15. 

Married, 35, combination commercial and 
academic course in high school and college, 
familiar with carpentry and cabinet work and 
elementary machine shop practice, 10 years 
visitor charitable societies, 3 years with labor 
bureau as interviewer of metal trades workers, 
1 year in charge of labor bureau, 10 years in 
charge of employment department covering 
metal trades, structural foundry and boiler 
shops, building trades, shoe, clothing, electrical 
manufacturers, printing trades, teamsters, etc., 
4 months manufacturing company, successfully 
organized employment department covering 
machinists, electricians, steam fitters, plumbers, 





general maintenance men, special machine 
operators for use in soap manufacturing, May, 
1917, to present, employment manager of 
airplane corporation, force of workers in- 
creased from 2500 to 34000 within a year, pre- 
pared Job Analysis covering each operation in 
shop, made up detailed labor reports, in charge 
of Housing, Welfare, First Aid and Smployees’ 
Service work, release on account of close of 
war contracts. Available immediately. Per- 
fect physical condition. Connection preferable 
in East. 


No. 16. 

Married, 35, high school and business college 
graduate, 7 years’ factory experience, 14% years 
employment manager cutlery company, 1% 
years with railroad company, 7% years depart- 
ment head manufacturing company, 5 months 
assistant superintendent office of aircraft com- 
pany, release on account of close of war con- 
tracts. Available at once. 


No. 17. 

Forty-three, college graduate, lawyer, real 
estate operator, now assistant employment 
manager of foundry and engineering company 
knowledge of building and allied. trades an 
steel trade, excellent health. Available March 
1. Connection preferably in Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. Salary, $3000. 


No. 18. 

Thirty-four, college graduate, civil engineer, 
concrete construction, topographical and hydro- 
taphic work, now employment manager _of 
caniey and engineering company, familiar 
with construction and manufacturing trades, 
excellent health. Available March 1. Connec- 
tion preferably in Maryland or vicinity. 
Salary, $3600. 


No. 19. 

Married, 36, university | peony special 
study of economics, 7 years Assistant Director 
of Labor, in contact with working force of 
8000; since June, engaged in war labor work, 
director of a training course in labor manage- 
ment, release on account of completion of war 
work. Available March 15. 


No. 20. 

Married, 32, fitted by education and trainin 
to handle all phases of modern personne 
activities, experienced in organizing and super- 
vising Welfare and Employment Departments, 
now engaged as Supervisor of Employment in 
plant of 3000. Available two weeks’ notice. 


No. 21. 

Employment or Service Manager (female), 
3 years assistant to head of play grounds in 
large city, 2 years Welfare Manager of pub- 
lishing company, 1% years Employment Serv- 
ice Manager of textile mill, 6 months Manager 
of Personnel and Statistical Work in large 
shipyard. 


No. 22. 

Br. Sergeant Major U. S. A., 31, high school 
graduate, 10 years fire insurance underwriting, 
8 months trade test work in army, physical 
condition geod, available March 15, 1919. 
Connection preferably in Chicago. Salary, 
$140 monthly. 


No. 23. 

Married, 26, high school education, 3 months 
Assistant Employment Manager, 4 years in 
employment department from clerk to Depart- 
mental Employrent Representative, 1 year 
clerk in manufacturing department, now assis- 
tant to Works’ Manager, 1 year’s experience 
in tool and machine work, covering operating 
machines and reading blueprints, setting up 
and laying out of work, special study of 
employment problems and general labor con- 
ditions, physical condition good, available 
within two weeks’ notice, connection preferably 
east of the Mississippi. 


No. 24. 

Single, 29, American, 3 years and 4 months 
classical course, Montreal College, knowledge 
of French, 15 months production clerk, electri- 
cal manufacturing company; 14 months clerical 
work, railroad; 1 year purchasing and oe ae 
departments, paper company; graduate U. S. 
Shipping Board Employment Management 
Course, Harvard; 10 months employment man- 
ager, wooden shipbuilding plant; available 
upon notice. 
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MENTAL TESTS 
IN INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 1) 
the necessary mental capacity to 
benefit by the instruction which is to 
be given. 

Let us take another problem which 
arises in the personnel work of most 
firms, to which the mental test can be 
most successfully applied. It is ob- 
vious that any large concern has 
departments and occupations within 
itself which demand various degrees 
of mental intelligence. For some of 
the simpler occupations only a very 
small amount of intelligence is re- 
quired and it often happens that for 
mechanical work a person of lower 
mental order, who will not feel the 
boredom or the lack of opportunity, 
is happier and more comfortable than 
a person of a higher degree of intefli- 
gence. On the other hand, some of 
the departments and some of the 
occupations require a very high de- 
gree of mental adaptation. The work 
is by no means routine; problems are 
arising at every turn, often crises 
have to be met immediately where 
consultation with higher authorities 
is out of the question. For such 
occupations, only those of high men- 
tal ability are fitted. 

The problem of the employment 
manager is to see that those of low 
intelligence are put in positions 
which demand low intelligence, that 
those of medium intelligence are 
placed in intermedizte positions 
where medium intelligence is re- 
quired; that those with a high degree 
of intelligence should not be wasted 
on inferior types of work, but should 
devote themselves to occupations 
which demand a high type of ability. 
To meet this problem the mental test 
is designed. 

Another specific instance will indi- 
cate a third field of usefulness for the 
mental test. It is sometimes very 
dificult for the employer to decide 
which of several employees, who are 
equal in many respects, should be 
promoted to a higher type of work. 
In other words, in which of several 
persons should the firm invest its 
capital. The greatest return for 
capital is obtained by giving promo- 
tion to those of the highest degree of 
intelligence. How can we choose the 
right man for promotion? The men- 
tal test again helps to solve the 
problem. It will tell with a great 
degree of accuracy the mental stand- 
ing of the various employees who are 
under consideration. It is possible 
for the employer to select the best 
qualified. Naturally, other qualities 
enter for promotion which the mental 
test does not measure successfully— 
such as industry, reliability, honesty, 
appearance, etc., etc., but the most 
important factor, namely general in- 
telligence, the mental test certainly 
can and does measure. 
he is only selecting those who have 

It is scarcely necessary here to de- 





SPECIAL 


TO PRESIDENTS AND 
MANAGERS 


If you need an employment 
or personnel man, the Associa- 
tion will be glad to assist you 
to find him. Perhaps he is 
among the following: 


ADDRESS: 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 
ORANGE, N. J. 











scribe the mental tests themselves. 
These have been worked out so thor- 
oughly and are so well known to 
those in the field that it will suffice 
to outline how the test may be admin- 
istered and how its results may be 
used. Taking a comprehensive test, 
such as that which we used in the 
Army, which measures (1) Power to 
follow instructions; (2) Memory; 
(3) Range of information; (4) Arith- 
metical ability; (5) Judgment; (6) 
Attention and concentration, etc. Let 
us assume that the scores on the test 
vary from 400 as a maximum to zero 
are a minimum. A score of 400 
would be almost impossible to attain, 
even by a person of the very highest 
mental intelligence. A score of zero 
would indicate no useful intelligence 
whatever. 


For purposes of illustration, we 
may assume that the test has been 
given to large groups of individuals 
in a factory with the following re- 
sults: For success in occupation A, it 
is necessary that individuals score 
over the 300 point—occupation A re- 
quiring the highest degree of intelli- 
gence in the firm. Occupation B re- 
quires a score of over 220; a score of 
150 is the minimum for occupation 
C, while occupation D, which is the 
department of the concern which re- 
quires the least intelligence, requires 
a score of 110, let us say. The fig- 
ures given here are merely arbitrary. 
Each firm, after consultation with an 
installation expert, would decide the 
type of mental test that would be re- 
quired. With the help of the expert 
this mental test would then be given 
to large groups of employees in all 
the departments. From the results 
of these tests, the standards of the 
achievements required by the various 
occupations and sections would be 
decided. After the test has been 
constructed and the standards estab- 
lished, the services of the expert 
would be no longer required. Ad- 
ministration of the tests in a routine 
fashion to all other employees and 
applicants for employment could be 
left in the hands of a clerk, without 
any further cost to the firm than the 
nominal expense of time and print- 
ing. 

The whole idea is so simple, both 
in its conception and its administra- 


NEWS OF THE WORKERS IN 
EMPLOYMENT FIELDS 


H. M. Gerry, Industrial Secretary 
of the Erie, Pa., Y. M. C. A., is on the 
job. He has assumed the leadership 
in organizing an Employment Man- 
ager’s Association in Erie. Morris 
Harrison, Employment Manager of 
the Hammermill Paper Company, is 
aiding Mr. Gerry in the good work. 


Lieutenant Stanley A. Corfman, 
lately discharged from the service, 
after being stationed at the Air Serv- 
ice Flying School, Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Texas, is now connected 
with the personnel department of the 
National Carbon Company. 


Leslie Willis Sprague has changed 
from war work to the movie industry. 
He is heading the newly organized 
division of Industrial Service of the 
Community Motion Picture Bureau. 


William H. Cameron, General Man- 
ager, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
National Safety Council since its or- 
ganization in 1913, has resigned to 
become Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


James L. Price is now Supervisor 
of Labor at the Wisconsin Steel, Coal 
and Coke Works, Benham, Ky. 

William Powell, formerly Chief 
Safety Engineer of the DuPont Pow- 
der Plant at Barksdale, Wisconsin, is 
now Supervisor of Labor, Weber 
Works, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Thomas Stanion is now Supervisor 
of Safety and Sanitation at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, plant of the Aluminum 
Castings Co. 

F. W. Fisher, Employment and 
Safety Manager, Rochester Railway 
and Light Company, has succeeded 
W. F. Johnson, of the Taylor Instru- 
ments Company, as chairman of the 
Industrial Management Council of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 
S. D. Meech, of the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company, succeeds 
Mr. Fisher as vice-chairman. 


TESTING STUDENTS 


Plans are being formulated for 
adapting the army personnel tests to 
the admission of students to college. 
Under the direction of the Rural 
Education Department of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, a 
committee is giving the army tests to 
Cornell students. Columbia also is 
considering the use of the tests. 





tion, that it is amazing that large 
firms have not taken advantage of the 
mental test in the past. If the scien- 
tific management of personnel means 
anything, it means the right man in 
the right job. Mental tests have long 
since passed through their stage of 
trial. They are now an accepted 
method of handling personnel, with- 
out which no firm can cope satisfac- 
torily with its employment problem. 
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U. 8. WAR BOARDS USED IN 


MOBILIZING INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 9) 


tion, but became inactive after three 
months’ service. Its function was to 
make a general investigation of the 
compensation of wage conditions 
among railroad employes, the rela- 
tion of railroad wages to wages in 
other industries, the conditions affect- 
ing wages in different parts of the 
country, the relation between differ- 
ent classes of railroad labor and the 
high cost of living as affecting those 
in the railroad administration em- 
ploy. The final report of the com- 
mission was made in April, 1918. 

Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions—tThis board also 
was established by order of the Rail- 
road Administration and heard mat- 
ters presented by railroad employes 
or their representatives as to working 
wage and competition conditions. 

Railroad Boards of Adjustment— 
Two of these boards were named by 
the Railroad Administration. Board 
No. 1 made its report direct to those 
affected and published no report of 
its decisions. Its activities were con- 
fined to the adjustment of disputes 
arising out of the application of the 
eight-hour law to the railroad yard- 
men and making decisions on appeal 
in disputes over personal grievances. 
Board No. 2 rendered decisions on all 
matters in dispute affecting shop 
employes. 

Arsenals and Navy Yard Commis- 
sion—This commission was estab- 
lished under authority of the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, with Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as chairman. It took juris- 
diction in all cases that could not be 
settled by representatives of the 
Army and Navy. 

United States Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation—This commission 
was named to have jurisdiction over 
labor disputes in connection with 
railroads. Although there were more 
than 2,700 railroads in the United 
States, only about 200 were taken 
over by the Federal Government and 
the board was kept busy in settling 
the numerous controversies and de- 
mands made by the roads not under 
government control. 

The President’s Mediation Commis- 
sion—This commission was appointed 
by Executive order to examine the 
general causes of industrial insta- 
bility and to make recommendations 
as to the direction of the labor policy 
of the United States. The commission 
made two reports, the first devoted 
entirely to the Bisbee deportations 
and the second containing a summary 
of the results obtained in the labor 
adjustments undertaken, and analysis 
of the difficulties and tendencies 
making for industrial instability and 
making recommendations for the 
formation of a national war labor 
policy. 

Among the purely inter-depart- 





ARMY PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS 


The National Association will 
be glad to assist in case you 
wish to take up employment or 
personnel work in industry. 

Write us, giving full infor- 
mation under the following 
headings: 

1. Married or Single. 
Age. 
. Education. 
Former Business Connec- 
tions. 
Present Business Connec- 
tion. 
Trade Knowledge. 
Physical Condition. 
Salary expected. 
. Date available. 
. Locality preferred. 
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mental organizations was the Indus- 
trial Service Section, the Health and 
Sanitation Section, Safety Engineer- 
ing Section, the Education and Train- 
ing Section and the Labor Adminis- 
tration Section of the United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; the Industrial rela- 
tions Division of the U. S. Hous- 
ing Corporation; the Division of 
Conciliation of the Department of 
Labor; Bureau of Labor, Fuel Admin- 
istration. The Food Administration 
and the Navy Department maintained 
no formally organized industrial re- 
lations branch. In the former de- 
partment, H. B. Hammond handled 
labor questions and in the latter, 
Assistant Secretary Franklin D. 
Roosevelt settled any differences that 
arose. 


DON’T MISS THIS EXHIBIT 


The March and April itinerary of 
the exhibit, showing the personnel 
work of the army and methods of 
trade tests used by Uncle Sam, in- 
culdes Pittsburg, Boston, New York 
and St. Louis. The dates are: 

Pittsburg, Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, March 3-8. 

Boston, Young Men’s Christian 
Union Library, March 10-15. 
New York, Hotel McAlpin, March 

18-21. 

St. Louis, April 26—May 1. 

The St. Louis date is a return one, 
as the exhibit was shown there Feb. 


17-22. Cleveland had it February 
25-28. Colonel Walter Dill Scott is 
in charge. 


PLACES OPEN 


Director of Employment is wanted for large 
company in New York State, good education 
necessary, sufficient experience to later fill 
position of Director of Personnel in charge of 
Employment, Mutual Interest, Physical Ex- 
amination, Medical, Recreational Activities, 
Americanization and other Personnel Depart- 
ment work. Salary between $3.000 and $3.600 
to start. Address X, care of PERSONNEL, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from Page 5) 


a session of the Service and Employ- 
ment Managers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, on February 15. The general 
problem of reconstruction was his 
topic. Other speakers were: Dr. s. 
Blum, University of California; State 
Commissioner of Labor J. P. Mc- 
Laughlin; C. L. Foster, Employment 
Manager, Union Construction Com- 
pany, Oakland; Warren H. McBryde, 
Assistant General Superintendent, 
Hercules Powder Company, Hercules, 
and G. H. Van Senden, Superinten- 
dent, Shell Company of California, 
Martinez, Cal. The association is 
wide awake and rapidly growing. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON—Dudley R. Kennedy, in- 
dustrial relations manager of the 
Hog Island Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, was the speaker at the February 
meeting of the Boston Employment 
Managers’ Association, held in the 
Engineer’s Club, Tuesday, February 
11. A dinner was served following 
a get-together assembly. Another ses- 
sion will be held Tuesday, March 11. 


BOSTON—tThe prestige and aid of 
the Employment Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Boston is being used as an 
asset in the work of placing return- 
ing soldiers and sailors. With W. S. 
Field, a member of the association in 
charge, an employment bureau, oper- 
ating under the auspices of the U. S. 
Employment Service and co-operat- 
ing agencies, has been opened on 
Boston Common. Three hundred and 
six men applied in one day. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURG — Prof. William M. 
Leiserson, Chief of the Division of 
Labor Administration and Dr. A. J. 
Lanza, Chief of the Department of 
Industrial Hygiene and Medicine, De- 
partment of Labor, were the speakers 
at the February session of the Pitts- 
burgh Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. A questionnaire followed 
the talks. Dinner preceeded the 
business session. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—One room failed to 
hold the members of the Employment 
Managers’ Group of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, at their din- 
ner-business session on Thursday 
evening, February 27th. Over 100 
attended. M. J. Jones presided at 
the business session in the absence of 
Chairman Benjamin Bartlett, who 
was ill. The speakers were President 
S. R. Rectanus of the National Asso- 
ciation and Col Walter Dill Scott of 
the Personnel Division of the U. S. 
Army. The group is busily engaged 
in making preliminary preparations 
for the successful carrying out of the 
aay for the National convention in 
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WHAT RECENT PUBLICATIONS OFFER 








UNDER the title “The Industrial 
Council Plan in Great Britain,’’ the 
Bureau of Industrial Research has 
compiled the documents constituting 
the report of the Whitley Committee 
on relations between employers and 
employed in Great Britain. The 
booklet comprises 132 pages and is 
sold for twenty-five cents a copy or 
$2.50 a dozen. It may be obtained 
from the Bureau at 465 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


THE Industrial Relations Division 
ot the United States Shipping Board 
—Emergency Fleet Corporation, Phil- 
adelphia, has caused to be published 
a booklet entitled ‘“‘Reports on Re- 
construction from English Sources.” 
It is composed primarily of reports 
made to David Lloyd George by com- 
mittees appointed to investigate labor 
problems and by representatives of 
labor, itself. 


EDITORS of house organs and em- 
ployment managers are invited to 
make use of a monthly service in- 
augurated by the Americanization 
Division of the Bureau of Education. 
Eight or nine articles bearing on the 
promotion of better understanding 
between the races living in America 
have been recently prepared. Copies 
may be obtained by writing the New 
York Office of the Americanization 
Division, 20 West 39th Street, New 
York City. The division also ex- 
presses its willingness to co-operate 
with employment managers in regard 
to their problems with workers of 
foreign birth. 


A REPRINT has been made from 
the Journal of Applied Psychology, 
March, 1918, of ‘‘Fundamental Theo- 
rems in Judging Men’, by E. L. 
Thorndike, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The article gives a 
scientific analysis of the endeavors of 
a competent impressionist in select- 
ing the right man for the right job. 


THREE of the twelve chapters in 
“Hiring the Worker,” Roy W. Kelly, 
Engineering Magazine Company, deal 
specifically with the the problems of 
hiring. They are ‘“Analyizing the 
Job,” “The Vital Problems of Selec- 
tion” and “Transfer, Promotion and 
Discharge.” The other chapters treat 
with the more general executive and 
Planning aspects of a personnel de- 
Partment. Charts and specimen em- 
Ployment blanks and record forms 
are contained in the book. 


“STANDARDS Governing Employ- 
ment of Women in Industry,” is the 
title of an interesting booklet issued 
by the Woman in Industry Service of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Seven 
Standards are recommended. They 
include: Hours of Labor; wages; 





EMPLOYMENT FORMS 


You are invited to send in copies 
of your Employment Forms. 
They will be used for the bene- 
fit of Employment Men 
generally. 


DO IT NOW! 


Address: The National Associa- 
tion of Employment Man- 
agers, Orange, N. J. 











working conditions; home work; em- 
ployment management; co-operation 
of workers in enforcement of stand- 
ards and co-operation with official 
agencies. Copies may be obtained by 
writing Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Di- 
rector, Woman in Industry Service, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THE Division of Industrial Hygiene 
and Medicine of the Working Condi- 
tions Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor, has gotten out a circular on 
Industrial Medical Service showing 
the purposes and methods of such 
services in a number of plants. The 
division is desirous of obtaining com- 
ment describing methods and experi- 
ences in all industrial plants. 


ONE of the latest arrivals in the 
field of Journalism is the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene, The McMillan 
Company, an outgrowth of the recent 
establishment of teaching and re- 
search in industrial hygiene in the 
Harvard Medical School. It has a 
wide vision and makes an appeal to 
medical men, industrial engineers, 
welfare workers and the like. David 
L. Edsall, A.M., S.D., M.D., is editor- 
in-chief. 


AN intelligence test and a rating 
scale, prepared by Walter Dill Scott, 
for use in Army personnel work, are 
shown in an article by Bruce Barton 
in March American Magazine. In 
addition to detailing the experiences 
of a certain young man in obtaining 
a position in an industrial concern, 
and his experiences in army life, the 
article contains samples of the forms 
described with explanatory notes as 
to their use. 


UNDER the heading ‘Circular No. 
3’”’. the Working Condition Service of 
the Department of Labor has issued 
a document entitled “A Plan For 
Handling Absenteeism In Industrial 
Plants.” It deals particularly with 
the need of attendance records and 
the advantages to be gained by both 
employer and employee. A model 
form for working out the plan has 
been prepared and will be sent to 
anyone making the request of Wil- 


liam M. Leiserson, Chief, Division of 
Labor Administration, Working Con- 
ditions Service, Washington, D. C. 


“SHOP Committees in Practice,” 
is the subject of an article in The 
Survey of March 1. It is from the 
pen of C. G. Renold, Managing Direc- 
tor of Hans Renold, Ltd., Manchester, 
England. It is of particular interest 
to the men and women supervising 
the employment. divisions of large 
factories and stores. A sample copy 
of The Survey will be sent to those 
making the request of the editors, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


“THE Labor Market in December, 
1918,” is the title of an eight-page 
folder issued by the New York State 
Department of Labor and the Indus- 
trial Commission. Figures are given 
showing the course of employment in 
representative manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the State and New York 
City; comparison of persons seeking 
work and workers called for at 
the Federal-State Public Employment 
Offices; comparisons of average week- 
ly wages with course of retail food 
prices; average weekly earnings in 
factories and the estimated cost of 
building work authorized in first and 
second class cities of New York. 


THE February issue of ‘‘American- 
ization,” the official publication of 
the Americanization Division, Bureau 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, has reached the desk of ye 
editor. It is brimful of information 
regarding the need of making good 
citizens from our alien population 
and the department is anxious that 
editors of English and foreign lan- 
guage press clip freely. There is no 
charge for copies, and employment 
and personnel men should see that 
— names are placed on the mailing 

st. 


SPECIFIC requests only will get 
the series of pamphlets issued by the 
Federal Board for Education under 
the general title of ‘‘Description of 
Occupations.” These pamphlets are 
standard job specifications written in 
co-operation by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Federal Em- 
ployment Service and each covers a 
separate trade or occupation. Em- 
ployment managers should make 
application to Boyd Fisher, Assistant 
Director for Employment Manage- 
ment, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


TWO more booklets have been pre- 
pared by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the U. S. Employment 
Service, under the heading of ‘‘De- 
scriptions of Occupations.” One 
bears on Street Railways and the 
second on Electrical Manufacturing 
Distribution and Maintenance. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 








Every employment manager or personnel worker should be a member of a local association, or if there is no 


local association within a reasonable distance, of the National Association. 
local association, or to the Executive Director of the National Association for complete information. 


BOSTON, MASS.—EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Philip J. Reilly, President..... Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Fred S. Sparrow, Ist Vice-President. .Hood Mfg. Co., Watertown, Mass. 


William C. Swallow, 2nd Vice-President.......... Amoskeag Mig. Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 

Arthur F. Lewis, 3rd Vice-President...... Simplex Wire and Cable Co. 
ambridge, Mass. 

Edmond O’Callaghan, Treasurer........ Oneil & Parker, Boston, Mass. 

S. Paul Townsend, Secretary..... 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


Arthur H. Young, President............. Manager Industrial Relations 
International Harvester Co. 
H. H. Haylett, Vice-President............ Director Industrial Relations 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co. 
F. C. W. Parker, Secretary. ..Executive Secretary, Central Y. M. C. A. 
ee ere Supervisor, Apprentice School, 
R. I. Donnelly & Sons Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—-EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
GROUP OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Benjamin Bartlett, Chairman................... Employment Manager 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
W. L. Luther, Vice-Chairman........... Manager Service Department 


The Cleveland Metal Products Co. 

S. R. Mason, Secretary..The Manufacturers and Wholesale Marchants 
Board of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
CALIFORNIA—SERVICE AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Warren H. McBryde, President....Hercules Powder Co., Hercules, Cal. 
Clyde L. Foster, Vice-President. .1915—...25th Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


Ira B. Cross, Ph. D., Advisor....... 1418 Le Roy Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
fossph Fischler, Secretary.......ccccecs Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 
J. Hayselden, Treasurer...... 42 Monte Vista Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF THE EMPLOYERS 
ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 


Jolin C. Bower, President, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
A. ). Hartman, Vice-President....United Engineering and Foundry Co. 
ee era The Duff Manufacturing Co. 
Peaghk E.G Barrer, Gaasetary... .occcccccesccccessveucs Carbon Steel Co. 
S. R. Mason, Recording Secretary, Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF BERKSHIRE COUNTY 


ohn E. Perkins, President...... S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield 
. Elmer Finley, Vice-President............ Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams 
ohn A. Chesney, Vice-President........ General Electric Co., Pittsfield 
illiam F. McElroy, Treasurer....Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield 
Myles W. Illingworth, Secretary............ 73 North Street, Pittsfield 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
COUNCIL OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


S. D. Meech, Vice-Chairman............... Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
F. W. Fisher, Chairman........ eesve ror gimme, and Safety Manager 
Rochester Railway and Light Co. 

i Ci. TAs codee seenkane ha dabeadahebais he bebuaedananmben 
ir aa an one aeew ane Employment Manager, Vacuum Oil Co. 
le ee  cncddneinn oceania anda teawe ake ahie daebiawacniewes 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—ST. LOUIS EMPLOYMENT 


EXECUTIVE’S CLUB 
J. A. McNamara, Secretary 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


Write the secretary of the nearest 
Do it now. 


NEW YORK—THE EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 
A. L. Doremus, President...Third Vice-President, Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
W. A. Forman, First Vice-President..... Manager, Paper Mill Division 
e Barrett Company , 
E. C. Champion, Second Vice-President....... Division Superintendent 
American Agricultural Chemical Company 
L. W. Guernsey, Treasurer..........csececcceccceesesers Comptroller 
Underwood Typewriter Company ’ : 
B.. Gain, Gee. pk vcesncceccesscius Industrial Service Section 
Ordnance Department, U. S. A. 
Miss F. B. Buchanan, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer........ Room 1701 
30 Church Street 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
GROUP, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
James G. Tattersall, Chairman.............++++5+ Ramapo Iron Works 
AUBURN, N. Y.—THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AUBURN 


W. H. Nagell, President............ International Harvester Company 
W. N. Henry, Vice-Presidemt...cccoscscccccccscccccces Henry & Allen 
C. W. Storke, Secretary-Treasurer............. Employers’ Association 


NEWARK, N. J.—SOCIETY FOR STUDY OF EMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEMS 


Montague A. Clark, President.............+-.. Employment Supervisor 
E. I. DuPont Co., Arlington, N. J. ; 
Arthur W. Ross, Vice-President...... Manager Labor and Service Dept. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Kast FP. Ren, Basra. oc ccdcessccesescccscacs Employment Manager 
Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Samuel T. Sienmonds, Treseure?. ..0cccccccccccccccs Welfare Manager 


The Celluloid Co., Newark, N. J. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
COUNCIL OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER 
OF CO 


. W. Jones, Chairman........ Rochester Railway and Light Company 
D. Meech, Vice-Chairman............-.. Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


BUFFALO—ASSOCIATED EMPLOYMENT 
SUPERVISOBS 
P. Berner, President....... National Aniline and Chemical Company 
E Aldrich, Vice-President........... Spencer aaieas & Sons, Inc. 
arle Axtell, Secretary...........0. asonic Ly oyment Bureau 
G. Van Sicklen, Treasurer............. The Jacob Dold Packing Co. 


CINCINNATI—EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
L. J. Zoeller, President...Employment Manager, Proctor & Gamble Co. 
T. O. Youtsey, Vice-Pres., ye Manager, The Andrews Steel Co. 
Harvey N. Tuttle, Secretary, Employment Manager, The Pollak Steel Co. 
MUSKEGON, MICH.—MUSKEGON EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
A. V. W. Carpenter, President...... Linderman Steel and Machine Co. 
THE PERSONNEL MANAGERS’ CLUB OF THE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, BOROUGH OF QUEENS, 
NEW YORK CITY 


es nhc cane kn cace sour be hienbeecasseeseeees 
. D. Hackett, Vice-President 
BO EP eee eer 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—THE EMPLOYMENT MAN- 


AGERS’ ASSOCIATION OF INDIANAPOLIS 
J. House, Secretary... ccsccscess National Malleable Casting Company 


ary 


G. 
H. 
E. 
E. 
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EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 


CONVENTION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MAY 2lst, 22nd and 23rd, 1919 














